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STANDARDIZATION AND THE ECOLOCY OF LANGUAGE: AN AMERICAN CASB 


Glendon F. Drake 
San Diego State University 


% A renarkable aspect of the present-day American linguistic and 


reflect neither scholarly ‘efforts in the field of linguistics nor 
. , i 4 
the intellectual spirit of the 20th century in general. Prescrip- 
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tive, absolutise linguistic atetttudes on the fart of intel}igent, ‘ 


1 educated people persist against the developzent of structuralist 


and transforcational Linguistic theories and against the historical 


force of relativisa and’ the actentific ethic of the 20thecentury. 

. . toe *: 

- This curious disunion between linguistic theory and public attitude 
is not an anomaly, a3 is frequently asserted. The disunion is 


| consistent with the foterplay of certain historical, institutional, 


and sociolinguistic forces. x 


In order to establish this, I will firse briefly discuss the 
persistence of the prescriptive doctrine. Second, I will corment 


on the incongruity of this persistence in an historical frazcvork, 
aod finally I will womment on the disunion between linguistic 
theory and pudlic actitude by suggesting that the absolutist, 


. prescriptive public attitude is a natural result of the linguistic 


ecoldgy of Ane tica. a U 
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An exanination of the articles and books having to do vith 
oo. re 
English teaching and with language attitudes across the breadth of 
the Ben cefitury reveals the Soudness of the often stated charge 
that: "What passes for instruction “in the _— Lanpaage is said * 
to perpetuate the author trartan viewpoint and Latinesque descrip- 
: tions of 18th century graimattans, and to be out of touch with sub- 
“sequent thinking and scholarship.” (Kridler 1966). 
Yor exasile, “tt “one reads the English Journal, a priticipal 
; publicattoa of the National Council ‘of Teachers of English, 
for this éeneuty ons finds that “generally correctness is king, in 
overt terms ‘tn earlier years and in wore covert forns in later 
* years.- _Theré@ ts, of course, always the chailenge being put forth 
by those influenced by the science of lfoguistics bute the thallen- 
ger never becomes champion. ° ‘ 
One striking feature of 20th century attitudes as expressed in 


the periodical literature of the time is the strong continuity froa 


the 19th century of genteel notions and apparatus into the 20th cen- 
e 


tury.' The genteel tradition was a device of the intellectual leader- 
ship during the Cilded Age. The tradition coalesced during the 1870's 
and was central to the national movement toward integration and con- 
solidation, which caze about as @ reaction to the boundless, free~ 
wheeling frontier culture of the earlier part of the century. The 


genteel tradition facilitated the aspiration for a sense of community 


a yA 
By / 
in the nation, for the eschewing of diversity and cphf lice: These 


are nifested in the science, arts and manners of the Gilded Age. 


Xe high preaium the new leadership of editors * dnd schoolnen of the 


time piace on intellect.and restraint in onde to achieve and nain-- 


tain social conformity and to tame the "ing{vidual. and @ake him res- 


ponsible to the community signals once Again the flow of puritan 


/ . 


morality into. Anerican life. 


/ 


This flow was manifested Lingdistically by an increased inter- 


est in language, especially in [Ainguisete etiquette” in geritee} 
publications; in the reactio Agsinst innovation; in the applica- 
tion’of intellect and rials language; in the high premium placed 
by the genteel on books and authority; in the anglophile tendency 
of the genteel;.and in the desire for a responsible, stable com- 
wunity. 

In the early 20th century genteel themes and motives sound again. 
and again in the rhetoric in articles about English usage and remedy 
for it. "Personal culture has not kept pace with our material 
adVancenent." "Civilization is tonditioned by language.” (E. J. 
1918: 153). : 

The impulse to correct, which is fistural, and is 
. very strong in sone teachers, is good only when, 
like other natural impulses, it is properly regu- 
Jated |... 1 am far from arguing against 
Tigorpus correction at intervals; but the wise 
and sympathetic teachtr is likely to suppress 
sonething like five out of six Tis Xo 
chastise a fault. . . .. (Cooper 1914). 


There is in the early years of the century the creation of 


much genteel-like apparatus which illustrates the continuity of 
the 19th tentury mentality, One of the most energetic arms of 
this apparatus was the American Speech Committee of the Chicago 
Woman's Club. Among the activities of the comnittee was a survey 
of “attitudes of different sections of the Chicago public with 
regard to the standard of speech in daily life," and a survey to 
see what was being done in schools “to raise the standards of 
American specch." ‘There can be little doubt of the genteel motives 


of these activities when one encounters rhetoric of’ the typical 


sort which follows: 
“A love and gespect for language, our own lancuace, 
can be made‘one of the great forces working toward 
solidarity of the Aserican people. The mixture 
of many nationalities hss produced a sperdia race. 
Its language as well as its institutions aust be 


safeguarded, (E. J. VII, 1918: 163-76). 
@imilar puritan-genteel rhetoric was associated with Better 


Speech Week, a movement of the 20s national in scope in which 


“pany thousands of schools took part." (E. J. XI, 1918: 185-200). 
"The leaders of this movement have realized that Better Speech 
Week is but a beginning, and that this path of linguistic right- 
eousness is as stcep id difficult as such straight and narrow paths 
are wont to be." 

A similar ee were the many “Better English Clubs" 


which grew up in high schools around the country (Crupton 1920). 


It is clear, therefore, that there js an unusually strong 
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' puritan-genteel continuity in linguistic attitudes particulirly 


Ree Re ‘ ~~- | - : t - % 
. | . 
spiifect during the firse qdarter gf the century. Thus the Strong 
prescriptivism of the 19th century| carries over into the present century. 
Nearer to our own tine, in 1961 Joseph Mersand published a 
book, Attitudes Toward English Teaching, detailing the results of 


the questionnaire about Llinguist{e attitudes received in early 1958 
froa 1250 educators, business execuives, editors, librarians, pub- 


\dshers, legislators, and judges. Each group was asked appropriate 


’ 
questions about inprovesents, deficiencies} recommendations cover- 


° , . > 
ing many aspects of English teaching. . 


The result rev@led that prescriptive correctness had a. hold 


on the minds of this population to’an.astonishing degree. 
In the contezporary discussions concerning the 
edycational needs of our tines, one frequently 
read the recommendations tog’return to the 
fundamentals," "sore grasaar,” "greater insis- 
tence upon correctness" and the like. 


It {8 obvious frou these . . . criticisms that . 
those who have been {n contact with large 

nubers of ecployees in business and industry 

have noticed deficiencies in grammar: These t 
eriticisns are not new in the history of the 

teaching of English in America and sone of 

the recent statements sight easily be paralleled 

by others of 50 and 70 years ago. (Mersand 1961: 308). 


In no other issue has the prescriptive attitude been manifested 
as clearly as in the controversy following che publication of - 
Webster's Third New International a in 1961. The diceion- 
ary vas cet with nearly universal disapproval in the newspag@& and 
magazine press, as well as in scholarly and professtoual journals. 

‘g ~N 


(Sledd and Ebbice, 1962). This response was elicited by the fact 


that the Third was a product of the structural school of Linguistics, 


‘ * - 
a signal of that school's firm establishment dmong professionals 
after a long and bitter struggle, and probably the apogee of the 
Bovenent, after which comes the descent as transformational notions 


A ° 
. ascend to dominance. At any rate, the Third was the structural 


school's clearest exposure to the educated and intelligent general 


. - . 


. 


public, 

Philip Gove, Editor-in-chief of Third, in his many published 
explanations and defenses (e.g. 1961) usually based his cas¢ on the 
following five principles, all basic concepts of the structural 
linguistics of the 1950's: . 

' > 

I, language changes constantly 

2, change is normal : 

3 Spoken language is the language 

4, Correctness rests upon usage 

S$. all usage is gctstive . 
The reaction against the Third was essentially a reaction against 

z v 5 

this well advertised descriptive nature of the document. Even the 
Bost impostant and credible of the critics admitted themselves thee? 
they acted "caotionally.#’ It seemg clear from an exanination of 
their reviews that they acted without sufficient knowledge, research 
and responsibility, as well. The reason they so acted is*the point. 
For whether or not the Third International is a good, bad or indif- 
ferent dictionary the nature of the reaction against it shows in 


clear, crystal fofm the strength of the prescriptive linguistit 
e 


attitude in the mid-twentieth century, 


Moreover, it seems clede that the educational strategies eaploy- 


‘ed in response to Black English and to other non-standard varieties 


ogy, ry ‘ : 


in the schools in the 196014 and at the present time is evidence” of, 


the pan thrust of public atcitudes, Both the bidialectal 


strategies nd the eradicattonist Stracepces eeploye against Black 


English are, espectally ig the early school years, designed | more 


,t0 serve public attitudes than they are to serve btudent needs 


(Drake 1973). Clestly acting in* ee with ths prescriptive 


thrust were political notives Kaplan 1969), tocluding response on the part 


of the school to the drecinaty amauenestned value of social nobi1- 


ity (Drake 1973). Neverthelesd the prescriptive thrust of public 
(«4 ‘. 


attitudes has deep, crucial to the development of- poFiciles regard- 

ing Black English and other non-standard varteties in the schools, 
One only need wecah the recent Newsweek cover seoty "Why 

Johnny Can't Read" (Dee. $8, 19751 *58~63) ‘for evidence of contemp~ 


ofary strength of the desvetinnivd’ notion. Judging from the dnehu- 


ae response-to this asticle, prescriptiveness secms to have ‘ 
. . @. ° 
lost -Iictle of- ies popular. appeal. ‘ 


ey a ne 


Nor does the revolution against the behavior{stic basis for 


“language study on the part of Chorisky and the other transforma~ 


tionalists change the nature and the need for protest against 


‘ ‘ 
prescriptivisa. It is true, of course, that Chomsky in Language 


and Mind (1968) charges that tt is "4ronic" that traditional grammar 
("rational” gyamar if his terms) should be accused of a Latin bias, 
v 
He furcher clains that it has been "a complete misunderstanding” 
: ’ 


that leads to the cHarge Of prescriptivism onthe part of: tradi- 
‘ ‘ - . ” 
tional grammar. Chomsky here is referring to the Port Royal grammarians 


and certain of their predecessors. He is probably wrong about then, 


ae? 


. 


. i fra, 


“as the rationalist universal grammar was taken a3 “eabodied in Standard = - 
~ - 


t 6. os 


& French, as against local varieties (Hynes 1976}. As’ regitds the 


° 


“retired bisbops and amateur philosophers of the British 18th eies * 


vho are aan originally for the aetleudes discussed in ental 


paper, Chomsky is surely not’ correct. 


As ba refult today's trans- ss 


formationalisg and his offspring must also operate in opposition to the 


* modern residue of prescriptivism: 


acess it merely"... a 


. . 
confusion of the philosophical grammar with the:effort to teach better 
. ¢ . 


manners to @ rising aiddle class.® se 4 


Paul Postal, a transformationalist colleague of Chonsky's states 


it with more detail: 


Prescriptive grammar, virtually by det faitton, 
involves resistarice to the never-ending process 
of linguistic change. The baseless assurption . 
bebind this’ resistance is that we are heaged 


* for a breakdown in communication unless Liaguis- 


tic change is opposed by the guardians of she 
language. And this assumption, grotindless 
though it say be, dominates such popular discus- 
sion of grammar and usage both within the schools 
and without, af@ even the most obvious evizence 
to the contrary does not seen to shake this 
false.view . . . Prescriptive grammar tends to 
assume implicitly that human language is a 
fragile cultural invention, only with, difficulty 
taintained in good, working order. It fails to 
recognize that language is an innate attribute 
of human nature. 


Prescriptive grammar {s thus not very mucb 

concerned with the natuge of language as sich, 
nde with the nature of English in particular. 
It is interested o ‘correct English. ..' 


Postal goes on to étate ina: the interest of transfcrnational: 


grammar is in: 
gS 
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. 


. » « the vast body of structural and syntactic 
principles which are common to all varieties of 
Engli$h rather than in the minor details which 
differentiate thea, These detaibs are what 
have ‘occasioned sO much argument and emotion 
-— the framework of prescriptive grammar. (1968: 26). 


ScentFicontty, the protest against prescriptivism is one of the 
few features that styucturalisa and transformational grammar have 


inycotnon, ’ 
oe . 
: - * . 
. Il 
. . r) : 
It seens rather clear, then, that prescriptivism is alive and 


well in 20th century Anerica. Certainly, such absolutist attitudes 


are not consonant with the linguistic expertise and theory of this 
century. It is equally curious that such robust linguistic Srescrip- 
tivisa also fails to accord with the intellectual spirit of the 20th 
century. The powerful force of relativism and of the scientific 
ethic which sark this century would seen to have operated asa 
powerful corrosive and ¢ontrary force to prescriptive attitudes. 


To be more specific for a moment, since the stud of grammar if 


influenced, by the general intellectual climate, it would seem then 


that the 1890's, science aside, would be mor’ receptive to a descrip- 
tive doctrine of language with the implications of diversity, change 
and freedon than the earlier decades. John Higham in "The Reorienta- 


- tion of American Culture in the 1890's" (1965) discusses the period, 


in terms of its three major intellectuals, James, Turner, and Wright, | 


featuring the fact that their ". . . revolt against intellectual 
% 


rigidities closely paralleled the assault in pepular culture upon a 


oat 
. 


NX 
- a 
confined and circumscribed life.", 

This period parks @ brane hcion in Aperican intellectual life. 
By 1912 America is in another stage of developzent from the 1890's— 
a philosophical attack on all formal, systems of thought, én all 
fixed and final thoughts (White 1964)--on all, that is, except 

’ . ; 

Sooke systezs of linguistic thought. * 


. e. 
Very rarely is language included in this attack. Veblen 
/ 


(1899), to be sure, does include language in his criticism of systens 
and formal abstractions in a canner that still appears contemporary— 
his assumption that people behave irrationally, his alienation, his 
idealization of the scientific mind. One could a J 
echos from the 1970's. (cf, Kaplan 1969). 

But Veblen was an exception. Although the developzent of 
structural linguistics has its roots ‘tn the tradition of progresstWe 
relativisa through the influence of Franz Boas (Jakobsen 1944), 
via Leonard Bloomfield, Edward Sapir, and others and grovs out of 
that wost relativistic of sciences, anthropology, rarely does the 
question of linguistic attitudes receive discussion outside of the 
narrow confines of linguistic treatises. Leonard Bloonfield talks 
about thea in Language, but the discussion never becomes core public 
among intelligent and educated people as do the related {ideas of 
Devey, Holmes, Beard, Turner, and other proncannivess This situation 
sciatic even though linguists, eapacteily Bioonfield (e.g. 1944), 


made a vigorous effort to reach the genefal public. 


For example, the apparent analogy between lolzes' legal realisa 
’ 


and Lingui&ic realism ({.e. descriptivism) did not seize the imag- 
. ' 


ination. Not even linguists, to judge from their discourse, vere 
ae ‘ 


10 


de 


acare of the relationship. But as Holmes was saying in The Common 

fie ator the life of law t3 not, loge, but expertence, on lingulota 
were saying in effect in rebuttal to the prescriptive view-that 
language 1s not logic, but experience--convention. Just as Holmes 7 
asserted that Judges should exercise ‘Testraint in trying to intervene 
in the operation of human affairs in singel, so linguists were urg- 
ing teachers to use restraint in interfering in thé writing of students. 
Cirtously, dtogutece Were avare of relativity notions in physics. The 
tern was picked up in the 1920's by Sapir (Hymes 1976) and taken over 
by Wherf (1957). 

Although the progressive dilemna--the desire for freedoa as 

against, the deitva for control—would trouble thoughtful people for 

| s 
euch of ‘the century, not until the aforementioned Third International 
controversy, with its question of whether the existence and usé of 
a locution sakes tt right, does the progressive dilemaa become 
connected vith language. But even then, so strong is the belief that 
language will degenerate without external control, that the dictionary 
dilemma {ts not generally recognized as another expression of the 
progressive dilemma. 

In the other area of culture in which their history has tended : 
to take Americans neurotic and trrational, sex, relativism and 
science, after considerable struggle, have finally had a significant 
effect. ; Witness the general acceptance of the work of Kinsey and of 
Masters and Johnson, and the hebben success fup@Opylarization of 
their ethic by Reuben in Everything You've-Always Wanted to Know About 


Sex, But Were Afraid to Ask and by The Sensuous Wonan. Compare this 


with the attitudes with regard to the Webster's Third International 
Re a a a 


ul 


Dictionary or toward Black English, and it 1s clear that Americans 

have been les# rigid in sexual attitudes than in linguistic attitudes. 
_ Indeed, the central feature as regards the daceitecteat vis-a-vis 
; . ‘ 

Y > ©  Unguistic attitudes ts thac in the 20th century a fierce tension— 

‘a split really—develope between linguistically expert iatplicctusis 
oe other intellectuals. 

of 5 - St sey ; 
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* What, ag can va-ouggested to account for this nil end 
soften dyatuvcttonal ‘dtsuetont Should ve be led to believe that 
+ language cbeaianson attitudes constitute some sope sort of categorical 
* ieperative--immune to the preseures of, the general culture?” ; 
Probably not, The pattern developed so far consisting of the con- 
fluence in the second half ‘of the 19th century of urbanization and the 
continuity of the geqteel tradition vith the beginning of the eodera 
school in America will account for the phenomenon of the continuity . 
of correctness in the 20th century. However, wie universal and 
abstract forces may play a role, as well. 
Sociologists ss eames are beginning to investigate types of 
attitudes and behaviors tovard language (Fishaan 1972). 1 would like 
to overlay far heuristic purposes ong provisional set of fout ‘such behaviors a 
on the situation so far developed. One behavior is Standardization, 1.¢., 
"che codification and acceptance, withia a community of users, of a formal 
set of norms defining ‘correct’ usage.” (Steward 1968), 
* Im each society the task of codification is assigned to certain 
groups (storytellers, diuakea: writers, ete.). The desired “good” 
ie foreulated and advanced within the society in a mumber of ways, 
depending nai the soctety (exenplary texts, gtamnars, ee). 
Autonoay is a second common societal view of language. Autonony 


ie an attitude having wo do with the perceived independence of 


r Rn , ‘. 


——™~ 


~ 


the Linguistic systen. Some language varieties are autonomous by 
wirtue of sheep abstand, or sheer linguistic distance detween one and 
another variety (Kloss 1952; eioup 1967). On the other hand, languages 
that are linguistically quite similar cto each other--ghonologically, 
lexically and gracmutically--may be perceived attitudinally and psycho 
logically by the speakers of the language varieties to be quite 
different from one another. These are saben variesies because 


they differ by dint of sheer psychological effort. A majoc vehicle 


of fostering autonosy views Concerning “a language is its standardization. ‘ 


, Ristortetty is an inevitable behavior toward language. Every 
group of speakers of a particular language variety fegls the need 
for a “respectable” gncestry for its Language; ind often ‘for its 
standard variety. The means that societies employ tox achieving 


histogictey are varied and cyriad. { 


The final attitude is vitality. ‘The more numerous and more 
iwportant the native spegpers ofa parttoloa dialect, Linguistic 
style, or language, the greater its perceived vitality and the 
greater its potential for standardization, autonouy and niieeeeiegs 
Oa the other hand, the fever and less prestigious the speakers 

of a linguistic variety, the more likely it is to be viewed as an 
unvorthy and contaminated instrument and the less likely candidate 
it is for standardization, and the less able tt {s to protect its 
sutondhy and establish tes historicity. 

Fishean (1972) posits these behaviors as universals. They* 
are referred to as such ceatavively hereafter fe goavenience, but 
too Little about such behaviors is’ yet known in detail to do this 
with great confidence, For this reason, also, it say be hard at 


present to conceive of standardization, autonomy, historicity, and 
e 7 


13 


. 
vitality as causal, and they are not posited here as such. As socto- 


Mnguists of lagguage cone to study bshaviors and attitudes toward 
language as intensaly as linguists study language behavior per se, 

such framework’as the Fishaan/Stevare ‘universals’ may contribute 
definitively to the understanding of such phenosena as modern American © 
prescriptivisa, Fore present, if these behaviors are cogsidered as 
tendencies found in méft societies she Fistmac/Stevart framework is 
useful for the consideration of the more concrete societal behaviors 

so far developed factiapagee: “areovers it is hoped that this material 
eas contribute to the developaent and validation of such teicawoshac 

As Teperderstandaralasctons the linguistic gitekecps fer our 20h 
century society have not .been storytellers, earives, writers or priests, 
but teachers. In this context let us recall the strong genteel cougin- 
wity thac I sentioned earlier. 

Continuity is, of course, to be expected as in all historical 
patterns. However, this particular genteel continuity may be signifi- 
cantly stronger ghan usual historical continuity, because with the 
historical conjunction of the broadening of public educstion and 
the growth of the genteel tradition in the lacter half of the 19th 
century, the genteel tradition becomes strongly institutionalized 
in the schools. 

History teachs us that the values tt a place, idea or 
institut ton Begine with, all “things being equal, vill have a signif- 
feant and often crucial inflaénce on that place, idea or idseitution 
ever after. THe confluence in the second half of the 19¢h century 
of the penteel- tradition (with its reassertion of puritan values 
of eeeanleihe and urbanization (with its values of mobility) with 


the beginning of the educational institution as We have come to knov 


it in the 20th century must in the long run account for the remarkable 


[5 


pattern thee this study draws for ous “Sneed in. the 20th century. 
The school is central to this pattern. The school was the dependent 
party in this triparcite configuration, and served as the main ean 
for the continuity of the genteel pattern, which derives its shape and 
its vigor from a manic sense of commupity. and the nearly unquestioned 
value of nobility. (The social ‘origins and positions of teachers ware 


themselves a deterninant.ggainst this gentility che ethos of science 


and relativisa has had little influence, at beast in the school rooa. ~ 
The interplay of the sociolinguistic noradtive force with the 
parcicularly strong institutionalization of the puritan-genteel thrust 


in our schools has‘ served to re-fashion standardization as viewed in’ 


: ‘other cultural settings into ap enduring absolucist, prescriptionisa 


in 20th century America. 


Our soctety‘w recent fascination vith Black English may be seen 
as facilitated not only by standardization but also by eutonosy. Most 
Minguists agree (e.g. Burling 1973) that Black English is an ausbau 
variety, and the school Lf. stvineis to ensure the autonomy of 
Prestige Engiigh vis-a-vis Black English. The society in general 
has depied the vitality of Black English, therefore forbidding it 
s respectable She Atry. tovever, certate linguists auch as W.E. 
Stevagn, (1972) and ‘3. L. Ditiara (1972) are collecting data on and 
butidiag theories of Black English historicity. This tttort together 
with the emerging Black pride is resulting in a fast groding sense 
of the history of Black English based upon the rebenif ication ofa 
proto-creole. % 

The vehemence of the Third International controversy igsceas 


a 


1s 4 


i at , Understood if we realize thar the dictionary is the ssa vehicle in % 
American society for linguistic codification, one inportgnt basis 

£5c standard ifatqon. Dictionaries are crucial also to be the opera- 

- tion of the other societal behaviors toward language. The Third 

seemed to the public in 1961 to pose a threag to the operation of 

all universals--standardization, autonoay, vitality, historicity—~ 

‘ . in America, ; Pig, 3 


. > . => 
sca These forces operate in many different configurations in different 


societies. They do not always serve to create as strong an absolurist, v 


, - . 
prescriptive societd4l attitude as we witness in the U.S. However, the 
universals’ possible opergtion in thf’ country in the histotical 


" environment of the confluence of the genteel-purftan tradition with the 
’ - fs 
broadening of education, isdustrialization and urbanization may have 
‘. 
C) ‘strengthened these societal behaviors so as to create a prescriptive 


etrength that seems to defy 20th century American history. 
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